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The Pournal of Belles Rettres. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Sophocles, translated by T. Francklin, D. D. 
No. XIV. of [arpers’ Classica) Library. 


Two thousand three hundred years ago So- 
phocles composed his tragedies, and from the 
period of their representation to the present 
time, they have never ceased to command deep 
felt admiration where the perception of the 
beautiful in literature existed. For twenty-three 
centuries have these productions called in action 
the labours of the transcriber, the annotator, the 
translator and the printer. in the mean while 
cities have been ground to dust, systems of reli- 
gion and ethics have been superseded, nations 
and languages annihilated, yet seven Tragedies 
of Sophocles survive. ‘This circumstance must 
strike the most deterinined utilitarian innpugner 
of the merits of the ancients, and induce him to 
seek in the pages of this 


“‘g—— learned Greek, rich in fit epithets, 
}lese’d in the lovely marriage of pure words,” 


for the cause of their duration, when so much 
that wes massive and mighty has mouldered 
away. A curiosity so natural and reasonable 
can now be gratified by a re-print of Dr. Franck- 
lin’s esteemed trans!ation in a form which comes 
within the means of every reader. 

Sophocles was said to have written upwards 
of one hundred tragedies, but his merit pro- 
ducing imitations, the models and the copies 
were confounded; a-scrutiny resulted in assign- 
ing to him, on good grounds, about seventy; of 
these but seven have come down to our times. 
These, however, may be deemed his finest pro- 
ductions from the fact.of their existence, for it 
was their relative excellence which led to their’ 
preservation, by producing a greater number of 
transcripts and more interest for their safe keep- 
ing. All the extant works of Sophocles were 
produced after he had attained his fifty-third 
year, and it isa curious particular in literary his- 
tory that the Cidipus Coloneus was: composed 
in the ninetieth year of its author’s life. Of his 
Triptolemus, which procured for him the crown 
of tragedy when the veteran Auschylus was his 
competitor, ncthing has come down to us. 
Though the GZdipus Tyrannus failed to secure 
the prize for which it was written, it has been 





generally regarded as the chef-d’euvre of So- 
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phocles, bas been imitated by Seneca, Corneille 
and Veltaire, and in the work before us is evi- 
dently the happiest effort of Mrancklin as a 
translator. 

Some people associating, with the remote pe- 
riod in which the Greek tragic writers flourished, 
certain vague notions about tue infaney of art, 
may fear to encounter in their works crude cou- 
ceptions inartificially woven together, surround- 
ed by a frame work, coarse and disjointed; mis- 
grounded apprehension! Of all that is highly 
finished in literature, the remains of the Greek 
theatre are the most,so--simple and inimitable, 
exquisite illustrations of the ars est celare artem. 
The march of intellect men look steadily to the 
future for the realisation of their reveries of hu- 
man perfection; more than two thousand years 
ago dramatic composition, one of the highest 
intellectual efforts, was perfect. 





The Last Days of Pompeii. By the Author of 
Pelham, Eugene Aram, England, and the 
English, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. New York. 
1834. Harper and Brothers. 


We are not about to enter into an apology 
for excessive novel and romance reading, but 
seeing that people will have novels, it becomes 
part of the duty of public writers to indicate 
what is wholesome and what pernicious, just as 
it would become imperative upon a physician, 
if his patients would have opium, notwithstand- 
ing he might advise against it, or its excess, to 
point out the pure from the poisonous cr adul- 
terated. Novel writing has greatly changed its 
character.since the commencement of the pre- 
sent century; it is to the general improvement 
in taste that the novelist owes the exaltation 
of his character ; for, in endeavouring to win 
the public favour, he has ceased to be a writer 
of romance, and become the faithful historian 
of life and manners. He supplies that infor- 
mation, so essential to a complete knowledge 
of our species, which is wanted in history; but 
which history, occupied with great and national 
events, cannot descend to give. He, who in 
after times shall apply himself to the study of 
the ‘present period, will not have to infer our 
private habits from dry notices, and insulated 
facts in public annals, but will have before him 
a full and fair picture of the domestic life and 
manners of his ancestors. A species of writ- 
ing so long held in dubious estimation has thus 
obtained a high rank in the literature of our 





age, and vies in interest and dignity with the 
noblest productions of the most illustrious 
bards. Nothing, indeed, but the flagrant abuse 
of this kind of composition, could ever have 
occasioned it to be viewed ia any other light,— 
but to deny that the novel as written by Scott, 
Miss Edgeworth, Picken, and a hundred 
others, is the pride and ornament of literature, 
is mere ignorance and dotage. What would 
we give for a fireside view of those old Romans 
who conquered the world ;—to see, in the se- 
curity, repose, and self-indulgence of domestic 
life, those whom we-only know amidst the fac- 
tions of state, and the toils, dangers, and ex- 
citations of war? Mr. Bulwer has, in the 
* Last Days of Pompeii,” endeavoured to give 
us a picture of this kind; that he has, in the 
main, succeeded, must we think be’ admitted, 
for though he has drawa from-his imagination, 
he yet describes from the only spot capable of 
inspiring a poet with realities, such as we want. 
Pompeii presents the scene to the eye ; it was 
for the scholar imbued with the necessary learn- 
ing, and filled with a knowledge of man, to re- 
medy the want of detail which we have all felt 
and lamented. 


In the very outset he says :— 


“Tho city, whose fate supplied me with no superb 
and awful catastrophe, supplied easily from the first 
survey of its remains the characters most suited to the 
subject and the scene ; the half Grecian colony of Her. 
cules, mingling with the manners of Italy so much of 
the,costumes of Hellas, suggested of itself the charac- 
ters of Glaucus and lone. The worship of Isis, its 
existent fane, with its false oracles unveiled; the trade 
of Pompeii with Alexandria; the associations of the 
Sarnus with the Nile, called forth the Egyptian Arbaces 
—the base Calenus—and the fervent Apecides. The 
early struggles of Christianity with the heathen super- 
stition suggested’ the creation of Olinthus; and the 
burnt fields of Campania, long celebrated for the spells 
of the Sorceress, naturally produced the Saga of Vesu- 
vius. For the existence of the Blind Gir) Lam indebt- 
ed to a casual conversation with a gentleman, well 
known among the English at Naples for his general 
knowledge of the paths of life. Speaking of the utter 
darkness whick accompanied the first recorded eruption 
of Vesuvius, and the additional obstacle it presented to 
the escape of the inhabitants, he observed, that the blind 
would be the most favoured in such a moment, and find 
the easiest deliverance. This remark originated the 
creation of Nydia.” 


Again he says truly:— 


“Tt will-be enough if this book, whatever be its im- 
perfections, should be found a portrait unskilful indeed 
in colouring—faulty perhaps in drawing, but not alto- 
gether an unfaithful likeness of the features and the 
costumes of the age which I have attempted to paint :— 
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may it be (what is far more important) a just represen- 
tation of the human passions and the human heart, 
whose elements in all ages are the same, And lastly, 
let me permitted to remind the reader, that if I have 
succeeied in giving some interest and vitality to a de- 
scription of classic manners and toa tale of a classic 
age, I have succeeded where all hitherto have failed :— 
a necessary corollary from this proposition, is one equal- 
ly consolatory though less triumphant, viz., if I bave 
ailed in the attempt, I fail where no one has succeed- 
ed. After this sentence, I can but conclude at once. 
Can I say any thing more effectually to prove that an 
author never shows half so much ingenuity as in mak- 
ing out the best possible cause for his own perform- 
ance !”” 


The opening description of the houses of 
Pompeii is well given, but our space forbids its 
insertion; and indeed, we must pass over the 
story, the incidents, and many fine passages 
interspersed, conscious that we could not do 
them justice, and unwilling to spoil so well ar- 
ranged a whole, respecting which we must be 
brief in order to detach the closing scene, the 
awful catastrophe of the destruction of thegity. 

In doing this we shall necessarily omit, as 
much as it can be done, the fate of the several 
characters introduced ; the reader must sup- 
pose an exhibition at the amphitheatre, in 
which Arbaces is about to meet his death in 
combat with a lion, for an offence of which he 
declares himself guiltless; he perceives through 
the wide chasm above, a strange and awful ap- 
paritfon of which he determines to take advan- 
tage, and he exclaims :— 


“* Behold how the gods protect the guiltless! The 
fires of the avenging Orcu8 burst forth against the false 
witness of my accusers !*”’ 

“The eyes of the crowd followed the gesture of the 
Egyptian, and beheld with ineffable dismay a vast va- 
pour shooting from the summit of Vesuvius in the form 
of a gigantic pine-tree; the trunk, blackness ;—the 
branches, fire; that shifted and wavered in its hues with 
every moment, now fiercely luminous, now of a dull and 
dying red, that again blazed terrifically forth with into- 
lerable glare ! 

“ There was a dead, heart-sunken silence—through 
which there suddenly broke the roar of the lian, which, 
from within the building, was echoed back by the sharper 
and fiercer yells of its fellow-beast. Dread seers were 
they of the burthen of the atmosphere, and wild prophets 
of the wrath to come! 

“Then there rose on high the universal shrieks of 
women ; the men stared at each other, but were dumb. 
At that moment they felt the earth shake beneath sheir 
feet; the walls of the theatre trembled; and beyond, in 
the distance, they heard the crash of falling roofs; an 
instant more, and the mountain cloud seemed to roll 
towards them, dark and rapid, like a torrent; at the 
same time, it cast forth from its hosoim a shower of 
ashes, mixed with vast fragments of burning stone ! 
Over the crushing vines,—-over the desolate streets,— 
over the amphitheatre itself,—far and wide,—with many 
a mighty splash in the agitated sea,—fell that awful 
shower ! 

“No longer thought the crowd of justice or of Ar- 
baces ; safety for themselves was their sole thought. 
Each turned to fly—each dashing, pressing, crushing 
against the other. Trampling recklessly over the fallen, 
—amid groans, and oaths, and prayers, and sudden 
shrieks, the enormous crowd vomited itself forth through 
the numerous passages. Whither should they fly? Some, 
anticipating a second earthquake, hastened to their 
homes to load themselves with their more costly goods, 
and escape while it was yet time; others, dreading the 
showers of ashes that now fell fast, torrent upon tor- 
rent, over the streets, rushed under the roofs of the 
nearest houses, or temples, or sheds—shelter of any kind 
—for protection from the terrors of the open air. But 
darker, and larger, and mightier, spread the cloud above 
them. It was a sudden and more ghastly night rushing 
upon the realm of noon !” 


The awful event is soon made but too appa- 
rent to every: one:— 


“Meanwhile, Glaucus and Nydia were pacing swift 
up the perilous and fearfu'l streets: The Athenian had 


house of Arbaces. ‘Thither he fled, to release—to save 
her! The few slaves that the Egyptian had left at his 
mansion when he repaired in ‘ong procession to the am- 
phitheatre, had been able to offer no resistance to the 
armed band of Sallust; and when afterward the volcano 
broke forth, they had huddled together, stunned and 
frightened, in the inmost recesses of the house. Even 
the tall Ethiopian had forsaken his post at the door; 
and Glaucus (who left Nydia without—the poor Nydia, 
jealous once more, even in such an hour!) passed on 
through the vast ball without meeting one from whom 
to learn the chamber of Jone. Even us he passed, how- 
ever, the darkness that covered the heavens increased 
so rapidly that it was with difficulty he could guide his 
steps. The flower-wreatbed colurfins seemed to reel and 
tremble ; and with every instant he heard the ashes fall 
cranchingly into the roofless peristyle. Breathless he 
paced along, shouting out aloud the name of Ione ; and 
at length he heard, at the end of a gallery, a voice— 
her voice, in wondering reply! To rush forward—to 
shatter the door—to seize Ione in his arms—to hurry: 
from the mansion—seemed to him the work of an in- 
stant! Scarce had he gained the spot where Nydia 
was, than he heard steps advancing towards the house, 
and recognised the voice of Arbaces,—whio had returned 
to seek his wealth and Jone, ere he fled from the doom- 
ed Pompeii. But so dense was already the reeking 
atmosphere, that the foes saw not each other, though 
so near,—save that, dimly in the gloom, Glaucus 
caught the moving outline of the snowy robés of the 
Egyptian. 

“ They hastened oaward—those three! Alas !—whi- 
ther? ‘They now saw not a step before them—the black- 
ness became utter. ‘They were encompassed with doubt 
and horror :—and the death he had escaped seemed+to 
Glaucus only to have changed its forms and augmented 
its victims. 

* The sudden catastrophe which had, as it were, riven 
the very bonds of society, and left prisoner and jailer 
alike free, had soon rid Calenus of the guards, to whose 
care the pretor had consigned him. And when the 
darkness and the crowd scparated the priest from his 
attendants, he hastened, with ¢rembling steps, towards 
the temple of his goddess.” 

* * « * * 

* Amid the other horrors, the mighty mountain now 
cast up columns of boiling water. Blent and kneaded 
with tlie half-burning ashes, the streams fell like secth- 
ing mud over the streets in frequent intervals, And 
full, where the priests of Isis had now cowered around 
the altars, on which they had vainlf sought to kindle 
fires and pour incense, one of these deadly torrents, 
mingled with immense fragments of scoria, had pourpo 
its rage. Over the bended forms of the priests it dash- 
ed: that ery had been of death—that silence had been 
of eternity! The ashes—the pitchy stream—sprinkled 
the altars, covered the pavement, and half concealed the 
quivering corpses of the priests !” 

A pair of robbers determine to.carry off the 
treasures of the temple; one is frightened by 
the heat; a sudden flash of lightning showed 
the more valorous the laden form of the priest. 


“He took the heart—he stepped: forth to ‘join him, 
when a tremendous shower of ashes fell right before his 
feet. The gladiator shrank back once more. Darkness 
closed him in. But the shower continued fast—fast; 
its heaps rose high and suffocatingly—deathly vapours 
steamed from them. The wretch gasped for breath— 
he sought in despair again to fly—the ashes had blocked 
up the threshold—he shrieked as his feet shrank from 
the boiling fluid. How could he escape ?—he could not 
climb to the open space—nay, were he able, he could 
not brave its horrors. It were best to remain in the 
cell, protected, at least, from the fatal air. He sat 
down, and clenched his teeth. By degrees the atmo- 
sphere from without—stifling and venomous—crept into 
the chamber. He could endure it no longer. His eyes, 
glaring round, rested on a sacrificial axe which some 
priest had left in the chamber ; he seized it. With the 
desperate strength of his gigantic arm, he attempted to 
hew his way through the walls. 

* Meanwhile, the streets were already thinned; the 
crowd had hastened to disperse itself under shelter— 
the ashes began to fill up the lower parts of, the town ; 
but, here and there, you heard the steps of fugitives 
cranching them warily, or saw their pale and haggard 
faces by the blue glare of the lightning, or the more 
unsteady glare of torches, by which they endeavoured to 
steer their steps. But ever and anon the boiling water, 
the straggling ashes, or mysterious and gusty winds 





learned from his preserver that! lone was yet in the{rising and dying in a breath, extinguished these wan- 


dering lights, and, with them, the last living hope of 
those who bore them.” 


The fugitives make for the gate leading to 
Herculaneum :— 


“* The air was now still for a few minutes—the lamp 
from the gate streamed out far and clear: the fugitives 
hurried on—they gained the gate—they passed by the 
Roman sentry; the lightning flashed bver his livid face 
and polished helmet; but his stern features were com- 
posed even in their awe! He remained erect and mo- 
tionless af his post. ‘That hour itself had not animated 
the machine of the ruthless majesty of Rome into the 
reasoning and self-actizg man! There he stood amid 
the crashing elements! He ‘had not received the per- 
mission to desert his station and escape! 

“ They hurried on—they arrived at the house of Dio- 
med—they laughed aloud as they crossed the threshold, 
for they deemed the danger over. 

“ Diomed ordered his slaves to curry down into the 
subterranean vaults a profusion of food, and oil for lights; 
and thither Julia, Clodius, the mother and her babe, the 
greater part o: the slaves, and some frightened visiters 
and clients in the neighbourhood, vho had fled there fur 
refuge, sought their shelter.” 


The progress of the destruction :— 


* The cloud which had scattered so deep a murkiness 
over the day had now settled into a solid and impene- 
trable mass. It resembled less even the thickest gloom 
of a night in the open air than the close and blind dark- 
ness of some narrow room. But, in proportion as the 
blackness gathered, did the lightnings around Vesuvius 
increase in their vivid and scorching glare. Nor was 
tueir horrible beauty confined to the usual hues of fire ; 
no rainbow ever rivalled their varying and prodigal dies. 
Now brightly blue as the most azure depth of a southern 
sky—now of a‘livid and snakelike green, darting rest- 
lessly to and fro as the fold of an enormous serpent— 
now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, gushing forth 
through the columns of smoke, far and wide, and light- 
ing up the whole city from arch to arch,—then suddenly 
dying into c sickly paleness, like the ghost of its own 
ife! 

“Jn the pauses of the showers, you heard the rum- 
bling of the earth beneath, and the groaning waves of 
the tortured sea; or, lower still, and audible but to the 
watch of intensest fear, the grinding and hissing mur- 
mur of the escaping gases through the chasms of the 
distant mountain. Sometimes the cloud appeared to 
break from its solid mass, and, by the lightning, to 
assume quaint and vast mimicries of human or of mon- 
ster shapes, striding across the gloom, hustling one 
upon the other, and vanishing swiftly into the turbulent 
abyss of shade; so that, to the eyes and fancies of the 
affrighted wanderers, the unsubstantial vapours were as 
the bodily forms of gigantic foes—the agents of terror 
and of death. 

“The ashes in many places were already knee-deep; 
and the boiling showers which came from the steaming 
breath of the volcano forced their way into the houses, 
bearing with them a strong and suffocating vapour. In 
some places immense fragments of rock, hurled upon 
the house-roofs, bore down along the streets masses of 
confused ruin, which yet more and more, with every 
hour, obstructed the way; and, as the day advanced, 
the motion of the earth was more sensibly felt—the 
footing seemed to slide and creep—nor could chariot or 
litter be kept steady, even on the most level ground. 

“* Sometimes the huger stones, striking against eaeh 
other as they fell, broke into countless fragments, emit- 
ting sparks of fire which caught whatever was combus- 
tible within their reach; and along the plains beyond 
the city the darkness was now terribly relieved; for 
several houses, and even vineyards, had been set on 
flames; and at various intervals the fires rose sullenly 
and fiercely against the solid gloom. ‘To add to this 
partial relief of the darkness, the citizens had, here and 
there, in the more public places, such as the porticoes of 
temples, and the entrances to the forum, endeavoured 
to place rows of torches; but these rarely continued 
long ; the showers and the winds extinguished them, 
and the sudden darkness into which their sudden birth 
was converted had something in it doubly terrible, and 
doubly impressing on the impotence of human hopes the 
lesson of despair. . 

“ Frequently by the momentary light of these torches, 
parties of fugitives encountered each other—some hur- 
rying towards the sea, others flying from the sea back 
to the land; for the ocean had retreated rapidly from 
the shore—an utter darkness lay over it, and upon its 
groaning and tossing waves the storm of cinders and 





rock fell without the protection which the streets and 
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roofs afforded to the land. Wild—haggard—ghastly 
with supernatural fears, these groups encountered each 
other, but without leisure to.speak, to consult, to advise ; 
for the showers now fell frequently, though not conti- 
nuously, extinguishing the lights which showed to each 
band the death-like faces of the other, and hurrying all 
tu seek refuge beneath the nearest shelter. The whole 
elements of civilisation were broken up. Ever and 
anon, by the flickering lights, you saw the thief hasten- 
ing by the most solemn authorities of the law, laden 
with, and fearfully chuckling over, the produce of his 
sudden gains. If, in the darkness, wife was separated 
from husband, or parent from child, vain was the hope 
of reunion. Each hurried blindly and confusedly on. 
Nothing in all the yarious and complicated machinery 
of social life was left, save the primal law of self-pre- 
servation ! i 

“ Through this awful scene did the Athenian wade his 
way, accompanied by Jone and the blind girl. Suddenly 
a Tush of hundreds, in their path to the sea, swept by 
them. Nydia was torn from the side of Glaucus, who, 
with Ione, was borne rapidly onward; and when the 
crowd (whose forms they saw not, so thick was the 
gloom) were gone, Nydia was still separated from theiz 
side. Glaucus shouted her name. No answer came. 
They retraced their steps—in vain ; they could not dis- 
cover her—it was evident that she had been swept along 
some opposite direction by the human’ current. Their 
friend, their preserver, was lost! And hitherto Nydia 
had been their guide. Her blindness rendered to her alone 
the scene familiar. Accustomed through’a perpetual 
night to thread the windings of the city, she led them 
unetringly towards the seashore, by which they had re- 
solved to hazard an escape. Now, which way could 
they wend? all was rayless to them—a maze without a 
clew. Wearied, despondent, bewildered, they however 
passed along, the ashes falling upon their heads, the 
fragmentary stones cashing up in sparkles before their 
feet.” 


Another party endeavouring to escape :—— 


* There was one of the frequent pauses in the showers, 
and Glaucus encouraged lone once more to proceed. 
Just as they stood, hesitating, on the last step of the 
portico, an old man, with a-bag in his right hand and 
leaning upon a youth, tottered by. The youth bore a 
torch. Glaucus recognised the two as father and son— 
miser and prodigal. 

“¢ Father,’ said the youth, ‘if you cannot move more 
awiftly, I must leave you, or we both perish!’ 

«*Fly! boy, then, and leave thy sire.’ 

“+ But I cannot fly to starve; give me thy bag of gold!’ 
And the youth snatched at it. 

“¢Wretch ! wouldst thou rob thy father ?” 

“*Ay! who can tell the tale in this hour ! 
perish !” 

“ The boy struck the old man to the ground, plucked 
the bag from his relaxing hand, and fled onward with a 
shrill yell. 

“¢VYe gods!’ cried Glaucus; ‘are ye blind, then; 
even in the dark? Such crimes may well confound the 
guiltless with the guilty in one common ruin. lone, 
on! on!’ 

* Suddenly, as he spoke, the place became lighted with 
an intense and lurid glow. Bright and gigantic through 
the darkness, which closed around it like the walls of 
hell, the mountain shone—a pile of fire! Its summit 
seemed riven in two; or rather above its surfacc there 
seemed to rise two monster-shapes, each confronting 
each, as demons contending for a world. These were 
of one deep blood-red hue of fire, which lighted up the 
whole atmosphere far and wide; but below, the nether 
part of the mountain was still dark and shrouced,— 
save in three places, adown which flowed, serpentine 
and irregular, rivers of the molten lava. Darkly red 
through the profound gloom of their banks, they flowed 
slowly on, as towards the devoted city. Over the 
broadest there seemed to spring a cragged and stupend- 
ous arch, from which, as trom the jaws of hell, gusbed 
the sources of the sudden Phlegethon. And through 
the stilled air was heard the rattling of the fragments 
of rock, hurling one upon another as they were borne 
down the fiery cataracts—darkening, for one instant, 
the spot where they fell, and suffused, the next, in the 
burnished hues of the flood along which they floated ! 

* The slaves shrieked aloud, and, cowering, hid their 
faces. The Egyptian himself stood transfixed to the 
spot, the glow lighting up his commanding features and 
jewelled robes. 

* 


Miser, 


* * = . * 

“ Arbaces advanced one step—it was his last on earth! 
The ground shook beneath him with a convulsion that 
cast all around upon its surface. A simultaneous crash 





resounded through the city, as down toppled many a 
roof and pillar!—the lightning, as if caught by the 
metal, lingered an instant on the Imperial Statuc+- 
then shivered bronze and column! Down fell the ruin, 
echoing along the street, and riving the solid pave- 
ment where it crashed !—The prophecy of the stars was 
fulfilled !”’ 

“Glaucus turnéd in gratitude but in awe, caught 
Ione once more in his arms, and fled along the street, 
that was yet intensely luminous. But suddenly a duller 
shade fell over the air. Instinctively he turned to the 
mountain, and behold! one of the two gigantic crests, 
into which the summit had been divided, rocked and 
wavered to and fro; and then, with a sound the mighti- 
ness of which no language cart describe, it fell from its 
burning base, and rushed, an avalanche of fire, down the 
sides of the mountain! At the same instant gushed 
forth a volume of blackest smoke, rolling ‘on, over air, 
sea, and earth. 

“* Another, and another, and another shower of ashes, 
far more profuse than before, scattered fresh desolation 
along the streets. Darkness once more wrapped them as 
a veil; and Glaucus, his bold heart at last quelled and 
despairing, sunk beneath the cover of an arch, and 
clasping Ione to his heart—-a bride on that couch of ruin 
—resigned himself to die ! 

“ The sudden illumination, the burst of the floods of 
lava, and the, earthquake, which we have already de- 
scribed, chanced when Sallust and his party had just 
gained the direct path leading from the city to the port; 
and here they were arrested by an immense crowd, 
more than half the population of the city. They spread 
along the field without the walls, thousands upon thou- 
sands, uncertain whither to fly. The sea had retired 
far from the shore; and they who had fled to it had been 
so terrified by the agitation and preternatural shrinking 
of the elements, the gasping forms of the uncouth sea, 
things which the waves had left upon the sand, and by 
the sound of the huge stones cast from the mountain 
into the deep, that they had returned again to the land, 
as presenting the less frightful aspect of the two. Thus 
the two streams of human beings, the one seaward, and 
the other from the sea, had met together, feeling a sad 
comfort in numbers, arrested in despair and doubt. 

“* The world is to be destroyed by fire,’ said an old 
man in long loose robes, a philosopher of the Stoic 
school. * Stoic and Epicurean wisdom have alike agreed 
in this prediction ; and the hour is come!’ 

“* Yea! the hour is come! o1icda loud voice, solemn 
but nut fearful. 

“Those around turned in dismay. The voice came 
from above them. It was the voice of Olinthus, who, 
surrounded by his Christian friends, stood upon an abrupt 
eminence on which the old Greek colonists had raised a 
temple to Apollo, now time-worn and half in ruin. 

“ As he spake, there came that sudden illumination 
which had heralded the death of Arbaces ; and, glowing 
over that mighty multitude, awed, crenching, breath- 
less, never on earth had the faces of men seemed so 
haggard !—never had meeting of mortal beings been so 
stamped with the horror and sublimity of dread !— 
never, till the last trumpet sounds, shall such meeting 
be seen again! And above arose the form of Olinthus, 
with outstretcled arm and prophet brow, girt with the 
living fires. And the crowd knew the face of him they 
had doomed tu the fangs ef the beast—then their victim, 
now their warner ; and through the stillness again came 
his omjnous voice— 

“* The hour is come !’ 

“ The Christians repeated the ery. It was caught up 

—it was echoed from side to side—woman and man— 
childhood and: old age—repeated, not aloud, but in a 
smothered and dreaty murmur— THE HOUR is CoME!’ 
_ “At that moment a wild yell burst through the air; 
and thinking only of escape, whither it knew not, the 
terrille tiger of the African desert leaped among the 
throng, and hurried through its parted streams. And 
so came the earthquake, and so darkness once more fell 
over the earth! 

“ And now new fugitives arrived. Grasping the trea- 
sures no longer destined for their lord, the slaves of Ar- 
baces joined the throng.” 


The above may serve as a specimen of the 
style, and of the matter of this exciting novel. 
With the closing page we must conclude :— 


* Nearly seventeen centuries had rolled away, when 
the city of Pompeii was disinterred from its silent tomb, 


all vivid with undimmed hues; its walls fresh as if 


painted yesterday,—not a hue faded on the rich mosaic 
of its fleors,—in ite forum the half-finished eolumns as 


dens the sacrificial tripod,—in its halls the chest of 
treasure,—in its baths the strigil,—in its theatres the 
counter of admission,—in its saloons the furriture and 
the lamp,—in its triclinia the fragments of the last 
feast,—in its cubicula the perfumes and the rouge of 
faded beauty,—and every where the bones and skeletons 
of those* who once moved the springs of that mirfute yet 
gorgeous machine of luxury and of life 

“In the house of Diomed, in the subterranean vaults, 
twenty skeletons (one of a babe) were discovered in one 
spot by the door, covered by a fine ashen cust that had 
evidently been wafted slowly through the apertures 
until it had filled the whole space. There wero jewels 
and coins, candelabra for unavailing light, and wine 
hardened in the amphore—vain precautions for a pro- 
longation of agonised life! The sand, consolidated by 
damps, had taken the forms of the skeletons as in a cast ; 
and the traveller may yet see the impression of a female 
neck and bosom of young and round proportions—the 
trace of the fated Julia! It seems'to the enquirer as if 
the air had been gradually changed inte a sulphureous 
vapour, the inmates of the vaults hud rushed to the door 
to find it closed and blocked by the scoria without, and 
in their attempts to force it, had been suffucated with 
the atmosphere. 

“In the garden was found a skeleton, with a key by 
its bony hand, and near it a bag of coins. This is be- 
lieved to have been the master of the house—the unfor- 
tunate Diomed, who had probably sought to escape by 
the garden, and been destroyed either by the vapot%s or 
some fragment of stone. Beside some silver vases lay 
another skeleton, probably of a slave. 

“The houses of Sallust and of Pansa, the temple of 
Isis, with the juggling concealments behind the statues 
—the lurking place of its holy oracles, are now bared 
to the gaze of the curious. In one of the chambors of 
that temple was found a huge skeleton, with an axe be- 
side it: two walls had been pierced by the axe—the 
victim could penetrate no farther. In the midst of the 
city was found another skeleton laden with coins, and 
many of the mystic ornaments of the fane of Isis. Death 
had fallen upon him in his avarice, and Calenus perished 
simultaneously with Rurbo! As the excavators cleared 
on through the mass of ruin, they found the skeleton of 
a man literally severed in two by a prostrate cclumn; 
the scull was of so remarkable a conformation, so boldly 
marked in its intellectual, as well as its worse physical, 
developments, that it has excited the constant specula- 
tion of every itinerant believer in the theories of Spurz- 
heim who has gazed upon that rumed palace of the 
mind. Still, after a lapse of eighteen centuries, the tra- 
veller may survey that airy hall, within whose cunning 
galleries and claburate chambers once thought, rea- 
soned, dreamed, and sinned, the sou! of Arbaces the 
Egyptian ! 

“Viewing the various witnesses of a social system 
which has passed from the wor!d for ever—a stranger, 
from that remote and barbarian isle which the imperial 
Roman shivered when he named, paused amid the de- 
lights of the soft Campania—and composed this His- 
tory !” 

* At present there have been about 350 or 400 skele- 
tons discovered in Pompeii; but as a great part of the 
city is yet to be disinterred, we can scarcely calculate 
the number of those who perished in the destruction. 
Still, however, we have every reason to conclude that 
they were very few in proportion to those who escaped. 
The ashes had been evidently cleared away from many 
of the houses, no duubt for the pprpose of recovering 
whatever treasures had been left behind. The mansion 
of our friend Sallust is one of those thus revisited. The 
skeletons which, reanimated for a while, the reader has 
seen play their brief’ parts upon the stage under the 
namesof Burbo, Calenus, Diomed, Julia, and Arbaces 
were found exactly as described in the text. 


The work will ‘increase Mr. Bulwer’s fame 
and popularity, and we cheerfully recommend 
it. 


—_— 


Comic Offering ; or, Lady's Mélange of Literary Mirth 
for 1835. Edited by Louisa Henrietta Sheridan. Lon- 
don, Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This is the fifth year of the Comic Offering, which, as 
heretofore, does great credit to the talents and ingenuity 
of its fair editress. It is very difficult, however, to keep 
up the spirit of such productions, with equal effect, for 
a long continuance of time. The mine of wit refuses to 
be constantly wrought; and at last the labour becomes 
more conspicyons than the ore. Still, if a thousand 





left bythe workman’s hand,—before the trees in its gar- 


puns, twisted in every possible way, can be reckoned a 
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_ The Hourwal of Belles Uettres. 








supply worthy of the public favour, ascontributing to 

- the public amusement in a light and harmless manner, 
the present volume will be found abufdantly to sustain 
its acknowledged claim to patronage. 

The frontispiece represents a “ Wag-on of Fan ;” and 
the description of this sign is as good a sample as we 
can offer of the general entertainment provided by Miss 
Sheridan, ; 

“ It shows (says the lively writer) that the * Annual 


Wag-on of Fun,’ having passed through the towns of 


Blithe, Rum-say, Brighton, Merry-oneth, &c., has trot- 
ted up again to the Genl. Wag. Office of Sheridan and 
Company. It will be found, as usual, an accommodation 
vehicle for light articles; and, hoping some day to * lead 
the Van,’ we trust it will not be said that we are this year 
‘in the Wain!’ We have hitherto had the gratification 
of being most kindly received, after Four Annual tours ; 
and, now laying before our friends the produce of the 
Fifth year, we hope they will not like the Four most! 
With reference to the time of publication, this is our 
‘ Fifth’ of November,—but, unconnected with any dis. 
loyal plot, from the bare fact, that at this season leaves 
are not Tyees on,—in any Branch !’—and, although we 
object not to a little Squib, no * Guys’ will be seen about 
us,—rien de *‘ Faux!’ Several strangess have this year 
taken places with me,whom I shall 


the ‘ Wagon.train’ (quite a * Civil-service for me) ; and I 
beg, in gratitude, to offer each of them a Writership! 
While examining my load, I hope my full bales may 
contain nothing baleful ; and, among my packages, that 
I have packed nothing old:—the whole being directed 
generally to the Royal Exchange of Fun, no article will 
be found directed to any individual. Keeping on my 
own side, I know nothing of ‘wheels within wheels; 
nor have I done any mischief, for it must be some per- 
son who intentionally crosses my path against whom | 
would direct my ‘ Shafts !’ The whip which takes a wide 
range, falls lightly ; and no one can say I use my ‘ Las,’ 
séevercly, though bound to give upwards of Sixty Cuts! 
In Drawing, my Team (which has a set of ‘merry 
Belles’) teams with excellence, R. Cruikshank being 
‘one of my leaders ;—and as we all * pull well together,’ 
it is to be hoped that none of us have drawn badly. 
Those who wish to check our progress must not try by 
the usual method ; for we are resolved, instead of being 
stopped by * Wo.” that Woe shall be stopped by us! 
Gentlemen Critics! ye litarary turnpike-keepers, who 
take the Toll uf the Belles Lettres,—after letting us 
pass free for four years, ye will not now weigh us, and 
say we are too heavy! That ye will not put your Bar 
against us, I —— ae of the tollgate motto, * No 
trust.’ Though frequently obliged to press articles more 
closely, from want of space, I have carefully marked the 
best points with * Keep this side upwards ;’ when I could 
see through the owner being unusually particular, | have 
observed, ‘ Glass, with care: all pieces of dry humour 
have been ‘ Kept dry ;’ and some, which would not pack 
with the others last year, will now fit in, and have been 
. a till called for.’ Hitherto our graphic ideas, like 
Turkey-figs, have been * conveyed in wood’ (in Turkey- 
box, too)! but this year our ‘Graphics’ are partly Litho. 
graphics :—and those who design any thing for us next 
year may first satisfy themselves that we have not 
‘ gone roughly over the Stones !’ Finally, having tried to 
shun all Cross-roads,—to avoid all Rail-ways,—and not 
to give any short Cuts,—my wish is to put up ‘ Fun’s 
Wag-on’ in the Highway to Reading,—to which the 
only appreach is—a suy Way !” 
About sixty woodcuts and lithographic prints, or 
taphic jokes, adorn the volume, whese literature (we 
Sas we may be forgiven the word) consists af nearly as 
many pieces in prose and verse. 

The rhyming jeu d’esprit to go in here has been stored, 
the present wag-on being full of goods ; if anothér, pun. 
sheet should be issued, and it keeps without spiling, it 
shall be loaded. —Composit-or, 


—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Messrs. Key & Biddle have published a new 
tragedy of Hamirr; by the author of * The 
Philosophy of the Human Voice.” The play is 
entitled, “ Hamlet, a Dramatic Prelude; in five 
acts.”’ It opens with the prince, at Wittenberg; 
is conducted upon the schemes of Claudius, the 
king’s brother, to defeat the succession of the 
prince to the throne of Denmark, and closes 
with the death of the king. ‘The preface, be- 
sides a statement of the motive of the publica- 


| be most happy to 
book again! My best Pranks are due to them for joining 


tion, contains remarks on the theoretic state of 
medicine, together with some general hints to 
those other professions, which have, in this city, 
taken the direction of its medical schools entirely 
to themselves. 


Political Grammar of the United States.— 
This work is by Edward D. Mansfield, Coun- 
sellor of Law, of Cincinnati; it is a lucid view 
of the Constitution of the United States, and of 
its practical operation, well deserving attention; 
from the press of the Harpers. 

Several books came to hand last week just as 
our columns were full. Publishers will please 
remember that our edition is so large, and so 
extensively dispersed by various routes, that we 
are coinpelled to put the Journal to press ‘in 
advance of publication day. 

A notice of the Letters of a German Gentle- 
man is necessarily deferred to next week. 


Miss Roberts.—This lady will be found to be 
an agreeable voyager for fireside travellers. We 
would refer to her own modest preface for a 
catalogue of the principal places visited. If in 
vur introduction we have not greatly lauded her 
production, the reader will set it down to the 
true cause,—a wish rather that the pleasure of 
perusal should be greater than was anticipated, 
than that a disappointment should be experienced 
in that respect. 


Waldie’s Port Folio.—Those who design to 
subscribe to the Port Folio and Companion to 
the Library, will confer a favour by forwarding 
their names to the publication office at as early 
a day as practicable. ‘There is every prospect 
of the edition (a very large one) of the first 
number being out of print. 


Miss Jarman and Mr. Matthews have left 
very favourable impressions among the play- 
going people of Philadelphia. 


—_— 


List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 


Lectures on the Ordinary Agents of Life, as applicable 
to Therapeutics and Hygieine, by A. Kilgour, M. D., 
small 8vo, Sewell’s History of the Society of Friends, 
4 vols., forming Vols. V. to VII. of the “ Friend’s Li- 
brary,” 24mo. Guy Rivers, the Outlaw, a tale of Georgia, 
3 vols. 12mo. Manual of Aphorisms on Chemistry and 
Toxicology for Apothecaries’ Hall, by R. Venables, 12mo. 
A New Synopsis of Nosology, by G. H. Weatherhead, 
M. D.,12mo. Cataract, description of its Nature and 
Treatment, by John Stevenson, 12mv. Missionary Re- 
searches in America, by Smith and Dwight, 8vo. Lays 
and Legends of various Nations, Vol. II. France, Spain, 
and Tartary, by W. J. Thomas, 12mo. Fisher’s Draw- 
ing-Room Scrap-Book for 1835, 4to. 5 omy and 
Treatment of Malignant Cholera, by W. Marsden, 8vo. 
The Friends ; or, the Influence of Religion; a Tale, by 
M. A. E. Hansard, 12mv. Faustus, a Tragedy, trans- 
lated into English blank Verse, 12mo. Memoirs of Sir 
Thomas Moore, with Extracts fiom his Works, 12mo. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Part XXXIX, contains 
Manufactures, 4to. A Synoptical View of the Diseases 
of the Chest, by R. M. Hawley, M. D., folio. Physical 
Optics, by Thomas Exley, A. M., 8vo. The New Tes- 
tament, translated from the original Greek, by Drs. 
Campbell, Doddridge, and Macknight, 32mo. Catalogue 
of MSS. in the British Museum, new series, Vol. I. 
“ Arundel MSS.” fol. Letters from India describing a 
Journey in the British Dominions during 1828, 9, 30, 
and 31, from the French of Victor Jacquemont, 2 vols. 
8vo. Dr. Henderson’s Tabular View of Auscultation, 
Whewell’s Astronomy (Bridgewater Treatise), fourth 
edition, 8vo. Milner's Life and Times of the Rev. Iguac 
Watts, D. D. 8vo. Curtis on the Preservation of Hear- 
ing. Des Devoirs des Hommes, par Sylvio Pellico, 12mo. 
The Cabinet of Sacred Postry, square 24mo. The Comic 
Offering, 1835. Griffin's Observations on the Spinal 
Cord, 8vo. Elements of the Greek Language, by George 
Dunbar, 12mo. Treatise on Comparative Physiology, 





from the German of Teidman, by Gully and Lane, 8vo. 
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The Amulet, 1835. The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, by 
Mrs. Hall, 1835. The Oriental Annual, 1835. 


—>— 


New American Pubdlications. 


Poems by Mrs. Sigourney. 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia : 
Key & Biddle. 1834. , 

The Political Grammar of the United States, or a 
complete view of the theory and practice of the General 
and State Governments, with the relations between 
them. By Edward D. Mansfield, Counsellor at Law. 
1 vol. 12mo. New York: Harpers, 1834, 

Stephen Moreland, a novel. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadel. 
phia: Key & Biddle, 1834, 

The Beauties of the Court of King Charles the Second; 
Illustrating the Diaries of Pepy’s Evelyn, Clarendon, 
and other contemporary writers. By Mrs. Jameson. 
1 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1834, 

Tom Cringle’s Log, a new edition, revised by the au- 
thor. 3 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1834, 

The Last Days of Pompeii. 2 vols. 12mo. New York : 
Harpers. , 1834, 

Hamiet, a dramatic prelude in five acts. By James 
Rush, M. D. author of the Philosophy of the Human 
Voice. 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 1834, 

The Constitutional Guide; comprising the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with notes and commentaries 
from the writings of Story, Kent, Madison, &c. Com- 
piled by R. K. Moultori. 1 vol. 12mo. New York: G. & 
C. Carvill & Co. 1834, 


Nouvelle et Simple Methode de la Langue Francaise ; 
par E. CS. Alwe, New York : Charles De Behr. 1834. 
First Guide to the Italian Language. By L. L. Da 
Ponte. New York: Charles De Behr. 1834. 
—>— 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

As the second year of the “ Library” ap- 
proaches to aclose, the proprietor takes the 
occasion of recording his sincerely grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the support he has received, 
and the confidence which has been reposed in 
him by many to whom he wasan entire stranger. 
He has been very desirous in every instance to 
give satisfaction, and fully redeem his pledge 
—that he has always succeeded, would be per- 
haps presumptuous to assert; but that he has 
generally done so, letters from all sections of 
the country strongly certify. The literary cha- 
racter of the work, so steadily maintained for 
two years, is the best evidence of the abilities 
of the editor. The same untiring assiduity, 
the same independence of opinion, the same 
desire to please—increased from the satisfaction 
afforded by the success of his past exertions— 
Pill be evinced in his future operations. Still 
more copious materials will be within his reach, 
and they will be thoroughly manipulated and 
adapted. ‘To make the “ Library” in its me- 
chanical appearance still more attractive, a new 
type, cast expressly for it, will be ready in a 
short time. This type will be found more clear 
and distinet than that now used ; a specimen 
will appear in this volume. But in the accom- 
plishment of all this, subscribers must co- 
cperate. Last year he lost a great deal of 
money by non-paying subscribers, whose names, 
according to notice, were stricken off the 
list. For this year also, there are many who 
will be, very unpleasantly in every respect for 
him, served in the same manner. 
strong appeal then, to those who have not paid, 
that they will at once remit. It is an ungracious 
task, that of erasing names, when perhaps mere 
inadvertency is the cause. But when the par- 
ties are unknown, payment or non-payment can 
alone be the guide in judging. 

To those who have been uniformly punctua? 
in theit remittances, he again renews his thanks, 
and, assuring them of the firm establishment 
of the work, trusts to a continuance of their 
favours. 


Apam WaALDIE. 





He makes a . 











